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The Christian Register 


When the Church Begins to “Settle” Things, 
It Has Gone By 


RAYMOND H. PALMER 


in The Lynn Unitarian 


OBERT M. HUTCHINS, the thirty- 
R year-old president-elect of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, says that he considers the 
work of the universities to be that of un- 
settling the minds of young people. That 
may be alarming to some, but it is coming 
to be pretty generally considered that this 
“unsettling” is the primary function of 
education. 

How does such a view as this affect the 
work of the church? Are we in the 
churches to take the young men and 
women who have been “unsettled” in the 
universities and attempt to settle them all 
over again? Or shall we go on unsettling 
them—in other words teaching them the 
art of living in an unsettled. world? 


<<) 


At present the churches and the uni- 
yersities are pulling in opposite directions, 
a condition of affairs which cannot go on 
forever. The churches are presenting 
what they call “truth” as something that 
is final and unchangeable; the universi- 
ties, on the other hand, know no such 
“truth” as that, and they place the em- 
phasis not upon the settled character of 
what is taught, but upon its transitoriness. 
In the university one learns that the 
Bible, for example, grew through cen- 
turies from a collection of folk-tales to a 
canon of infallible Scriptures, and the as- 
sumption taught in the universities is that 
just as people have gradually grown into 
their present attitude toward the Bible, so 
will they gradually outgrow that attitude. 
No university student, going through the 
studies laid out for him, can escape this 
assumption unless he is completely water- 
proof. But the churches do not frankly 
accept this view of the Bible, or of any- 
thing else in the realm of religion. The 
result has been a growing disrespect for 
the intellectual integrity of the churches 
on the part of thinking young people. 

This does not mean that the young are 
any less spiritually minded; it means only 
that they cannot whole-heartedly support 
the churches as long as there is this con- 
flict between the attitude they have 
learned to take toward “truth” and the 
attitude which the church takes toward 
it. In the university they have learned to 
some extent, at least, the art of living 
steadily and fruitfully in an “unsettled” 
state of mind; but when they enter the 
church, they are asked to discard that 
art and accept certain things as fixed in 
the hard amber of dogmatism. ‘There re- 
main only two possible courses open to the 
ehurches. First, they can do what the 
Fundamentalists openly try to do; namely, 
take the universities out of the hands of 
scientists and modern educators like Dr. 
Hutchins and put them into the hands 
of dogmatic religionists. Second, if the 
churches disavow that course, then they 
must frankly square their own conduct 
with that of the universities as at present 


organized and teach the same thing from 
the pulpit that is taught in the classroom ; 
that is, they must teach that all our reli- 
gious ideas are the result of history, that 
they have changed continuously through- 
out the ages, and that they will continue 
to change as long as we live in a chang- 
ing world. 

When the churches take the latter atti- 
tude and frankly avow it without any 
reservations or equivocations, they will be- 
come once more a dynamic influence in 
the life of the world. Young people will 
come into them from the universities with 
enthusiasm, and they will feel that through 
these churches there is an opportunity to 
continue the course begun in college 
toward a vital spiritual relationship with 
the life of their times. 

Where do our Unitarian churches stand 
in this matter? Some are in the habit of 
thinking that no changes are needed in 
our Unitarian attitude in order that we 
may attract this new generation of think- 
ing men and women. With this I do not 
agree. We need to take our stand on the 
side of the scientific method in religion 
more fearlessly than we have yet done if 
we are to become an effective church for 
this age. And the first thing for us to do 
is to throw away our labels until we be- 
come as labelless as a modern university 
is to-day. The University of Chicago, for 
example, is not a Baptist or a Unitarian 
or a theistic or a humanistic university. 
It is just a university in the true sense of 
the word, a place for the consideration of 
knowledge in its universal aspects without 
preoccupation with one point of view or 
another. 

How absurd it would be for anyone to 
attempt to pin a label onto the University 
of Chicago or onto any other modern in- 
stitution of learning. No one thinks of 
such a thing. And yet we continue to be 
lieve that such tags are necessary for 
churches. 

We in the Unitarian Church have been 
engaged in a more or less friendly debate 
for a decade over the question whether 
our churches are going to be theistic or 
humanistic. Some of our congregations 
have felt the necessity of telling the world 
that they are humanistic churches, while 
others have vociferously announced their 
theistic position. Such efforts as this put 
us in a bad light, because the implication 
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of it all is that we are still in a dogmatic 


frame of mind. The universities long ago 
passed out of that phase. No institutions 
of learning worthy of the name will fly 
such flags. 
when we say that the day of the denomi- 
national college has gone by. Of course 
it has. And, if we only knew it, the day 
of the denominational church is going by. 
It does not make any difference whether 
that church belongs to the Baptist de- 
nomination or to the humanist denomina- 
tion. All these religious flags denote an 
attitude of dogmatism which must be as 
completely obliterated from the church of 
to-morrow as it has been completely ob- 
literated from the universities of to-day. 

It happens that those of our Unitarian 
fellowship who have espoused the cause 
of humanism have much of truth on their 
side, but they are making a mistake in 
trying to organize churches around that 
name. Truth is too fickle a lady for us to 
attempt to marry her to ecclesiasticism in 
this conventional manner. Truth is 
beauty, or a form of it, and it is as 
absurd to mate her with a church as it 
was for Soames Forsyte to marry Irene in 
Galsworthy’s famous story. Soames as a 
husband for Irene is out of date. So is 
the church as a custodian of this un- 
approachably beautiful thing we call 
Truth. The universities have discovered 
how to treat her, but the churches have 
not. The universities have learned to 
love her, to sit at her feet, but never to 
claim they own her, then label her and fly 
a flag to tell the world that here in this 
place the beautiful goddess Truth has 
been imprisoned in their palace. 
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A new church is growing in our time. 
The universities are turning out her future 
members in increasing numbers. They 
will be neither theists nor humanists. 
They will be those who have learned the 
art of defining without dogmatizing. They 
will be those who have learned to think 
plastically yet effectively, hypothetically 
yet fruitfully. Their minds will be as un- 
settled, yet as finely poised, as the stars 
in their courses. For such churches we 
need ministers who have the scientist’s 
abhorrence of labels, the scientist’s love 
of truth, the scientist’s courage, and, above 
all, the scientist’s humility. And to 
hasten the advent of this new church we 
need brave men and women who, though 
they are no longer as young as Dr. 
Hutchins, are willing to help create a 


church into which to welcome the kind of 


students he is determined to send into 
the world. 


Gratitude 


A Spenserian Stanza 
BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY 


Sometimes, O God, when I my past survey, 

It seems as if the lines had fall’n to me 

In pleasant places; nor had happed a day 
That loomed adverse, in which I could not see 
Some new-found meaning in my liberty. 

And though full oft unchosen things befall, 

And those which do not with desire agree, 

Nor loss nor pain doth memory recall 
Unlighted by Thy grace, which overarcheth all. 


This is really what we mean | 
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When Lyman Beecher 


Attacked Boston Unitarians 


He delivered sledge-hammer blows at Channing, and believed 


NE SUNDAY in 1825, a group of Bos- 

tonians gathered on the steps of the 
newly constructed Hanover Street Church 
in Boston. As they stood there, chatting 
about the prospects of the new society and 
listening with wrath to the clamor of bells 
from Unitarian steeples, a man and a 
woman drove up in a dilapidated carriage. 
The man leaped out, and with nervous 
gestures fastened the tired horse. Long 
strides carried him up the steps, and, after 
hurriedly grasping some of the _ out- 
stretched hands, he ran into the. church. 
While the members of the congregation 
moved in to occupy the pews, they looked 
curiously at the dusty figure in the pulpit, 
as he spread out his manuscript, fumbled 
in his pockets for his spectacles, and 
announced the opening hymn. 

Lyman Beecher had come to Boston. It 
had been arranged that he should preach 
at the Hanover Street Church on two suc- 
cessive Sundays, on his way to and from 
his wife’s home in Portland. Few of the 
church attendants had ever seen him be- 
fore, though all were familiar with his 
exploits as a leader of the revival of 
orthodoxy in Connecticut. They knew 
that in Litchfield he had struck mighty 
blows against drinking, gambling, danc- 
ing, and riding for pleasure on Sunday ; 
they knew that the preceding year he had 
come to Worcester and there preached a 
sermon called “The Faith Once Delivered 
to the Saints”, one of the most powerful 
utterances on their side of the Unitarian 
controversy ; they knew that his Observer 
was heartening the orthodox up and down 
the Connecticut Valley. 


“The Enemy” 


His reputation indicated that he was 
the man to bring to Boston to lead the 
fight against Unitarianism in its strong- 
hold. Boston Congregationalism had its 
skilled defenders among the theologians, 
but it lacked a vigorous preacher to meet 
William Ellery Channing on his own 
ground, as Prof. Moses Stuart, for ex- 
ample, was meeting Prof. Andrews Norton 
in the field of philosophical controversy. 
Beecher seemed to be the man, but the 
congregation wondered. This erratic, un- 
dignified, unkempt country parson; this 
middle-aged Yankee with his “creetur” 
and “natur’; this passionate orator who 
struck his pulpit so emphatically that the 


he had silenced him 
GRANVILLE HICKS 


leaves of his manuscript fell scattering to 
the floor—could he ever be anything but 
a laughingstock in Boston? But they 
listened to his sermon, and they came to 
hear him that afternoon and again that 
evening, They were present at three 
services the following Sunday. And they 
called him to be their minister. 

In March, 1826, Beecher began his 
duties as pastor of the Hanover Street 
Church. He had no illusions as to what 
his duties were: he was there to put to 
rout all foes of the true faith. He spoke 
of Unitarians always as “the enemy”, 
“From the time Unitarianism began to 
show itself in the country”, he wrote, “it 
was as fire in my bones”. As he warmed 
to the attack, he ran off sermons, ‘each 
one fresh, like bullets from a mold”. Not 
long before he went to Boston he wrote 
a colleague: 

“T have read the controversy about Cam- 
bridge College, and think that the abomi- 
nations of her secret history are coming 
to light, and that she who sat a queen, 
and felt that she should see no sorrow, 
is destined to feel the calamities of a 
long-delayed retribution. I rejoice to per- 
ceive unequivocal evidence that orthodoxy 
is becoming a phalanx terrible as an army 
with banners, and that our adversaries 
shall no more be able to frame iniquity 
by law, and draw sin as with a cart-rope.” 

For the conduct of the war he devised 
three methods. The first of these came 
as a supplement to his regular preaching 
duties. Finding that he was not reaching 
deeply enough into the souls of his pa- 
rishioners, he announced that he intended 
to devote Sunday evenings to inquiry 
meetings. The first week fifteen persons 
came, the second week twenty, the third 
week thirty-five. At each meeting, Dr. 
Beecher inquired into the state of the soul 
of each person, endeavoring to discover 
how far he was hostile and how far favor- 
able to the gospel message. At the fourth 
meeting three hundred were present, and 
the vestry was filled thereafter. Combin- 
ing the typical revival technique with 
something of the modern religious house- 
party method, Beecher not only brought 
scores of new members to the church but 
also reawakened the zeal of professing 
Christians. He built up the loyal personal 
following that he wanted, the kind of fol- 
lowing he had loved in Litchfield, the kind 


that was supposed to be impossible in Bos- 
ton. People came from all over the city 
and from neighboring towns; he encour- 
aged them to found churches in the sec- 
tions where they lived, and soon his zeal 
for colonization was rearing half a dozen 
new structures here and there on Massa- 
chusetts soil. Hyen the Unitarians, Beecher 
thought, were impressed, and he believed 
that “the higher classes—the Cambridge 
College folks—had their spies abroad to 
see what was going on”, 


The First Y. M. C. A. 


With the unquestioning support of his 
parishioners secured, Beecher began to 
engage in another activity that was close 
to his heart: he was able to bring the 
church into politics. In doing this he had 
two motives. He desired to abolish cer- 
tain real and fancied abuses, and he also 
wished to break the hold which the Uni- 
tarians, through their alliance with the 
new manufacturing classes and the legal 
profession, maintained in Massachusetts 
political affairs. In January, 1827, he 
formed the “Hanover Association of Young 
Men”, sometimes called the first Y. M. 
C. A., for the express purpose of working 
against the domination of the conservative 
and largely Unitarian party that was in 
power. The association succeeded in 
abolishing the practice of having liquor 
booths on Boston Common on public days, 
and it did much to prevent the use of a 
lottery to raise money for the completion 
of Bunker Hill Monument. It also stopped 
steamboat riding to Nahant on Sundays. 
Similar associations were organized in 
other Congregational churches, and in the 
complicated political struggles of the next 
twenty years, the forces of orthodoxy 
were not to be disregarded. 

More and more Beecher involved himself 
in the affairs of the city, and he soon 
became a conspicuous public figure. He 
would be pointed out to strangers as he 
stood on the Common, perhaps with an 
armful of bundles, arguing with a group 
of friends. Stories spread of his eccen- 
tricities and his absent-mindedness. It 
was said that on one occasion he walked 
by mistake into the home of a neighbor, a 
Mr. Rhoades, and, paying no attention to 
his surroundings, sat down before the fire- 
place to meditate. Suddenly he looked up, 
saw a French clock on the mantel, and 
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“Wife, where did you get that 
The Rhoades family was speech- 
less with amusement. “I say, wife, where 
did you get that clock?” Mrs. Rhoades 
gently took him by the arm and said, “Dr. 
Beecher, I fear you have made a mistake.” 
He looked about him—on Unitarian faces, 
as it happened—picked up his hat, and 
ran as if the Devil were after him. 

By his personal influence, Beecher made 
himself felt in Boston, but he had a third 
weapon in his arsenal. Soon after his 
arrival in the city he founded The Spirit 
of the Pilgrims, in which for six years he 
reviewed the products of Unitarian pens. 
He was alert in the discovery of fallacies, 
and, from his own point of view at least, 
seored many a victory. Each new Unita- 
rian pronouncement filled him with a mix- 
ture of wrath at the audacity of the 
heretics and joy at the thought of finding 
a flaw in their armor. When Dr. Chan- 
ning preached his sermon at the dedica- 
tion of the Second Unitarian Church in 
New York, Beecher wrote his daughter: 

“Channing’s sermon is doing good among 
the more sober part of Unitarians. It is 
quite too much for them. They are 
alarmed; and when they see what sort of 
folks it is who chuckle and swallow it, 
it scares them still more, ‘for these fel- 
lows’, they say, ‘we know have no religion’. 
It will be reviewed in due time, and in 
a manner, I trust, which will make him 
wish he had spoken more truth concerning 
the sentiments of others and less concern- 
ing his own.” 


said, 
clock ?” 


Sia Troubled Years 


For six years Beecher prosecuted the 
war in the pulpit, in inquiry meetings, in 
public lectures, on political platforms, and 
in the press. His energy seemed inex- 
haustible; often he could find outlet for 
his driving restlessness only by sawing 
wood or engaging in some other form of 
manual labor. When his spirits were par- 
ticularly high, he would take down his 
violin and play dance tunes. At other 
times, when his dyspepsia was uncom- 
monly bad, he would groan out that the 
end had come. But for six years he 
struggled valiantly against what he firmly 
believed was the last heresy that would 
trouble Christ’s church. 

Beecher had met the Unitarians, and he 
believed that he had overcome them. The 
offer of a professorship at Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary at Cincinnati suggested 
new worlds to conquer. After some delay 
he asked his congregation to dismiss him. 
The six years in Boston had been not only 
busy but also troubled. In addition to the 
struggle with Unitarians, he had had a 
controversy with fellow Congregationalists, 
in the course of which he had been called 
a heretic. The coming of the evangelist 
Finney had also raised problems. And 
there was always his family. The children 
had long periods of doubt and despair. 
Edward had been called to the Park Street 
Church, and had not been a success there. 
Harriet and Henry gave no indication of 
the distinction which they were later to 
bring to the family name. Beecher, with 
so many troubles, must have found it a 
relief to throw himself into new work in 
a new environment. 
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Nevertheless, he left Boston, as his auto- 
biography shows, confident had he. had ac- 
complished his aim. He was sure that he 
had disturbed and frightened “the enemy”’, 
and he believed that the end of Unitarian- 
ism was near. He was not a braggart; he 
sincerely thought that his sojourn in Bos- 
ton had shattered the ranks of the ad- 
versary. And yet the truth seems to be 
that the Unitarians were conscious of his 
presence only as they might be of the 
presence of any picturesque person. 
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Beecher’s name is not mentioned in the 
Memoir of William Ellery Channing, 
though Beecher supposed Channing was 
trembling in his shoes. 
so far as we can judge from their letters, 
were quite unmoved. Unitarianism was 
really just beginning its period of tranquil 
ascendancy in Boston, and all the sturdi- 
ness, the sincerity, and the violence of a 
Lyman Beecher could make but little 
impression on it. 
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A Liberalizing Movement in Sweden 


OSWALD HE. HELSING 


N these days when Lutherans from all 

over the world are gathered together 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, in the Lutheran 
Church World Convention, to _ glorify 
Lutheranism as the only true faith for 
salvation, it is interesting to notice that 
a new movement has commenced in 
Sweden, whose aim is a revision or refor- 
mation of Lutheranism itself. The Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms are all constitutionally 
Lutheran. That religion is established by 
the State, paid for by general taxation, 
taught in the schools and close to the 
heart of the people, for whom it is the 
“childhood faith’, even when they have 
moved away from its teachings. But ad- 
herents of other religions have freedom of 
worship, their children are exempt from 
the religious school instruction, and they 
are free from the church tax, if the same 
sum is paid to their own church. Den- 
mark has been rather liberal, Norway and 
Sweden more backward; but the Conserva- 
tives in all three countries have been able 
to hinder any attempt to revise the 
Lutheran standards of faith inherited 
from the Reformation Period. 

But on May 12, 1929, Prof. Emanuel 
Linderholm of the chair of theology at 
Uppsala University in Sweden, after 
preaching in the morning service at St. 
Clara’s Church, Stockholm, spoke in the 
church hall to a large gathering of 
specially invited prominent clergymen and 
laymen explaining the necessity of a 
thorough reformation in the church and 
proposing the organization of a national 
society for that purpose. His words were 
echoed by many, and a_ society was 
founded on the spot with interim officers, 
mostly professors of the two universities 
and prominent ministers of the State 
Church, and a layman, Colonel Erik 
Bjuggren. Some thirty ministers (of the 
State Chureh) joined at once, and many 
others sympathized. 

Rey. Mr. Uddin, Stockholm, writes about 
the new movement: “For a long time we 
have been waiting for a reform movement 
to start inside our church. The thoughts 
of many were turned toward Professor 
Linderholm in Uppsala. And now the 
news has come that he has begun the 
reformatory movement, and that, too, on 
a very auspicious date, namely the Refor- 
mation Day. (May 12 is the Reformation 
Day in Sweden.) 

“Nothing is more urgently needed than 
a fundamental reform of the work achieved 
by the Reformation. Luther put his 


church upon two legs, so to speak; namely, 
the doctrines that the Bible is the inerrant 
word of God, and that man can be saved 
by grace through faith alone. These two 
legs have both been proved to have feet 
of clay. They have crumbled away. So 
the Lutheran Church has hardly anything 
sure to stand on nowadays. Its teachings 
of God and the Word of God, its dogmas 
on sin and grace and faith, its view of 
life after death and of the end of the 
world—nothing of it can stand a closer 
test. All of it must be revised as com- 
pletely as possible. A whole lot of doc- 
trines ought to disappear without a trace; 
others must be changed and reformulated 
both as to content and expression, so they 
will be hard to recognize again.” 

Sveriges religidsa reformforbund (reli- 
gious reform society of Sweden) is the 
expression of a yearning and need long 
felt in wide circles. Many students of 
Uppsala University attended the meeting 
on May 12. But its significance depends 
upon its ability to enroll the laity of 
Sweden in its ranks, and upon its willing- 
ness to so-operate with liberal religious 
forces outside the State Church. The 
intentions of its leader on these two issues 
can be seen, at any rate partially, from 
his speech: “This is not to be a society 
of theologians, but will be characteris- 
tically lay, since most of its members will 
be laymen.” Again: “The society will 
gather together like-minded religious per- 
sons of different classes of society, with- 
out regard to political opinions.” “From 
the beginning it has been my purpose not 
to draw narrow boundaries of dogmatic 
nature.” . 

Much depends on the meaning of the 
word “like-minded”, but even more on the 
accession to the society of laymen and 
women. Professors and ministers are 
servants of the ‘state and can be got rid 
of by and by, but laymen and laywomen 
are the congregation and voters. The 
Conservatives fear them. 


A scientific Christianity will be a Chris- 
tianity which lives experimentally, hold- 
ing all its doctrines as liable to modifica- 
tion or even rejection, accepting all its 
rules of organization and its laws of con- 
duct as simply so much result of human 
experience to be used as working hypothe- 
sis and experimented with incessantly for 
their own development and reshaping. 

—John MacMurray. 


Other Unitarians, 
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a What Religion Means to Active Scientists 


VI 


Richard C. Cabot, Physician 


R. RICHARD CABOT, who contributes 

this interview, has practiced medicine 
for thirty years. His scientific knowledge 
comes from this source. He has been a 
eareful observer of the trend of science 
and religion for fifty years. To observa- 
tion he has added the activities of a 
practicing physician and investigations into 
social service. Also, he has served as pro- 
fessor of clinical medicine in the Harvard 
Medical School, and is the author of a 
number of books. I asked him which of 


his books expressed best: his ideas of the 


sort of religion men should practice. He 
replied, as one might have guessed, “What 
Men Live By”. Accordingly, I procured 
the volume and read it through. The book 
was published just previous to the out- 
break of the World War, and naturally 
has nothing to say about perplexities that 
have since disturbed men’s minds. But it 
is so thoroughly human, original, and ap- 
plicable to daily living that it ought to go 
into a 1929 edition. I know of no book of 
recent publication that discusses problems 
of living with more wisdom, or with more 
sweetness and light. 

I sometimes wonder just how seriously 
réaders take an interviewer. They would 
be entirely justified in assuming that it is 
impossible fo estimate personality, and to 
get a person’s opinions, in an hour’s con- 
versation, when, often, one’s best friends 
seem strange and puzzling. What the in- 
terviewer does is to convey a first impres- 
sion: that is all he can do. But first im- 
pressions, if-one makes the most of them, 
may carry far-reaching meanings. Add, 
to a first impression, study of the books 
the person interviewed has written, and 
one is prepared to make a really serious 
business of handing on his ideas. 


Selected Theological Library 


Dr. Cabot lives in a comfortable, cool 
house behind trees and lawns, under the 
shadow of Harvard University. I should 
like to emphasize the comfort and coolness 
because I called there on a day when the 
thermometer read ninety degrees, and 
slipped into his cool, refreshing study 
with gratitude. 

While waiting, I looked about. Was I 
in the right house? Close at hand were 
several hundred books, every one of them 
with a religious title. In that large and 
earefully selected library all the theologies 
were treated, from those of John Calvin 
and Jonathan Edwards onto Dr. Fosdick 
and his fellow modernists. It is rather 
unusual, to say the least, to find among 
the books of a notable physician a com- 
plete theological library. As if the re 
enforcement of books of sermons and reli- 
gious philosophy were not enough, just 
over the hedge were the buildings of the 
Episcopal Theological School. 


An interview written by 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


When Dr. Cabot came in, I remarked on 
the coincidence of the ample theological 
library, and he replied: “Religion is a 
study in which I have been primarily in- 
terested for fifty years. I have studied 
theology, it seems to me, more than most 
clergymen I meet. Out of these investiga- 
tions, and my associations with human 
beings, has come my religion—a belief in 
a personal God and in personal immor- 
tality. I am decisively not a humanist. I 
feel sure they have no really logical ground 
to stand on and are a half-century behind 
present-day thinking. Their approach to 
religion, it seems to me, is that of the 
group of pseudo-biologists, now so much 
out of date.” 


A Significant Epoch 


He then went on to speak of the striking 
transformation through which science is 
passing, a transformation that may mean 
for mankind an entirely changed outlook 
on life, not only for the doctors, teachers, 
preachers, and. professional scientists, but 
for toiling men and women, who know 
nothing about the quantum theory and the 
theory of relativity and never will know. 
These folk will only see that the world is 
being made over. As for causes, they don’t 
trouble themselves about them. 

“I agree with the mathematical physi- 
cists’, Dr. Cabot said. “These men— 
Whitehead, Eddington, Mather, Pupin, and 
J. W. N. Sullivan—are the ones who are 
interpreting religion to-day. They all rep- 
resent the same point of view. They say 
science has no particular relation to es- 
tablished religion. It deals with the world 
in a different way, presenting evidence 
neither for nor against religious beliefs. 
The group of scientific men who so far 
have held the field represent biologists 
who, starting with Darwin, began with a 
criticism of the Book of Genesis. These 
men thought that science had a great deal 
to do with religion, and they did succeed 
in modifying or abolishing many religious 
ideas. 

“T think we are right at the crossroads 
of an epoch in science, and in living also, 
as significant, perhaps more significant, 
than that of Darwin’s day. A group of 
scientific leaders, better educated and with 
better thinking powers than the older 
biologists are coming on. They are keep- 
ing science apart from theological impli- 
cations and vice versa. Much of the 
science which people with a good degree 
of information are talking, is out of date. 
Students of the subject have known of the 
change for a number)of years, but it has 
yet to sift into the common mind that 
materialistic science is dead and that a 
new interpretation, which says that the 
knowledge which deals with physical re- 
ality is only part of truth, is upon us. This 


is the theme of the writers before men- 
tioned. They show that the notion that 
science abolishes purpose in the world is 
absurd and is the result of poor scientific 
thinking. Such scientists as Haeckel and 
his followers, who thought of the universe 
as a mechanism, haven’t been left a leg 
to stand on. 

Now all this was quite well established 
by Immanual Kant a century ago. But 
the scientists just spoken of came to their 
conclusions naturally and independently. 
The authority science is going to exert 
from now on will be more effective than 
that coming from any philosophy about it. 

“No, my views of religion have not been 
affected by science, not in the least. 
Science has nothing to say for or against 
religion. Orthodox materialism and de- 
terminism are passing into obscurity just 
as fast as this group of thinkers are being 
understood. 

“My ideas about religion have come from 
the same sources as those of any clergy- 
man—through study of human nature and 
reflection. That reflection takes its best 
form in theology, and I commend a study 
of that superb subject to all those who 
wish a sound basis for their religious 
thinking. 

“My experience as a physician, and my 
examination of social conditions, have 
shown me how little any of us can really 
know about life. We need to know human 
beings as personalities, along with all our 
scientific and religious speculations about 
them. Perhaps my experience has taught 
me this as much as anything. 


Phillips Brooks, Teacher 


“T do not wish to convey the impression 
that we must eliminate science entirely 
in our study of religious causes and effects. 
My position is that theological thinking 
and scientific thinking have always trav- 
eled, and must continue to. travel 
separate, though perhaps parallel roads. 
One can learn more about religion ap- 
plied to life from a continued study of 
the New Testament than from any other 
source. Yet I doubt if I would have 
known the New Testament if it had not 
been explained to me by other people, 
notably Phillips Brooks. The New Testa- 
men writers did not know much about 
science, or about the academic philosophies, 
but they did know a good deal about reli- 
gion as it-may be practiced in daily living. 

“Science doesn’t hurt religion; neither 
does it help it much. No, religion cannot 
adopt the “scientific method” which means 
measurement; but also it need not oppose 
that method. In short, religion is entirely 
able to stand on its own legs, and ought 
to do so. In my opinion, spiritual knowl- 
edge gets on better when freed from out- 
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side interference; i.e., from attempts to 
measure what can’t be measured. 

“IT know a certain social activity that 
is trying to straighten out children who 
have gone wrong. The persons active in 
that good work would tell you that their 
attitude toward those children depends on 
a scientific estimate of personality and 
character. But I know better. They 
handle them in the main through an ap- 
plication of common sense and sympathy. 
Scientific analysis of character alone never 
would enable them to succeed. 

“Science is good. It saves time and 
space. It gives us something to eat and 
something to wear. It keeps us physically 
going. But I would not let it intrude on 
the realm of morals and religion. We get 
on, ourselves, and help others to get on, 
not by a scientific demonstration of ways 
to behave, but by skill, affection and faith. 

“This leads me to say that never in forty 
years of close watching have I found more 
genuine interest in religious ideas than 
this generation is expressing. It may not 
be suited by particular forms of religious 
worship, and not yet ready to accept new 
forms. Some think they can get on with- 
out the forms. The notion is a mistaken 
one; they are as necessary to us as they 
were to our predecessors.” 


“What Men Live By” 


It might be well to conclude with Dr. 
Cabot’s ideas about worship, selected from 
“What Men Live By’. His interpretation, 
there, -fits in well with what he said to me, 
and indicates the consistency of his 
thinking. 

We made these selections with his 
permission : 

“How many in whom we least suspect it 
are longing to pray! How many who 
hardly suspect it themselves! I believe 
that the craving to sing is but a partial 
and imperfect image of the craving to 
pray. What song is to prosy speech, that 
prayer is to song. It is the supremely 
personal and direct utterance for which 


ereation longs, for which hard toil 
prepares. 
“Yet worship is out of fashion. The 


average man thinks of it as something 
medieval or obsolete. He may excuse it 
like any other fondness for what is old- 
fashioned; he may find it interesting, 
amusing, even endearing, in those who 
throw themselves into it sincerely. But 
in any case he looks on at it as a spectator ; 
it is not for him. 

“This is not horrifying or even surpris- 
ing to one who believes, as I do, that wor- 
ship is a permanent and necessary privilege 
of the human spirit. There are plenty of 
loafers and drudges who never learn to 
work; plenty of workers who cannot play; 


and whole nationsful of people who have 


only the most elementary acquaintance 
with love. <A vital organ of the soul 
sickens and shrivels; yet the person sur- 
vives in some sort through the marvelous 
compensatory readjustments unconsciously 
wrought out within him. . 

“There is nothing more ceremonious and 
superstitious about kneeling and closing 
the eyes before prayer than there is about 
lying down to promote sleep. In both 
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cases the action initiates and promotes the 
state of mind which we desire, especially 
when habit and association re-enforce the 
connection. We need such symbols just 
as we need the symbols called ‘words’ or 
‘atoms’. However dry and meaningless in 
themselves, they yet preserve and clarify 
the meaning which we give them. The 
fact that worship surrounds itself with 
beauty, with symbols, symbolic acts and 
rites, means simply that it is sensible and 
well-planned, like baseball or business. 
For athletics and commerce have their own 
symbols, which everyone uses as a matter 
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of course. We moderns are indifferent or 
averse to worship, not because it employs 
ceremonies and symbols, but largely be- 


% 


cause of our clumsy shyness in the use of 


this particular set... . 

“So, unless we are blind to beauty, deaf 
to the call of righteous battle, incapable 
of prolonged reflection, a stranger to the 
poignancies of joy and sorrow, incapable 
of wonder, we are in perpetual danger of 
falling into worship as the tired mortal 
falls asleep. 

“Worship renews the spirit as sleep 
renews the body.” 


Alliance Has Purposeful Program, 
with Large Attendance, at Shoals 


Overseas quests—Dr. Hutcheon on personality—Sermons by Mr. Slocombe 


JESSIE 4B. 


Is_Lus or SHOALS, N.H., July 27. 


HB influence of Star Island grows and 

widens each year. There is scarcely 
a State which has not had its representa- 
tive at some time at the Unitarian meet- 
ings here. Liberal centers in Canada 
have had their share of delegates, and 
guests have come from overseas. This 
summer Dr. Gabriel Csiki of Budapest, 
Eric Grimwade of England, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Karel Haspl of Prague have taken 
away from Star Island experiences of 
American Unitarianism at its best, some 
of which will live again in the work 
which they will do in Europe. 

Alliance Week, which closed to-day, has 
filled the island hotel to its capacity. A 
rich program has been provided for dele- 
gates, most of whom are charged with the 
responsibility of reporting back to their 
branches every item of help which the 
week has afforded. This should mean en- 
riched programs of work for next year. 
The General Alliance specializes in its 
speakers, offering a limited number who 
can make a distinct contribution to its 
work. In his five lectures on “Per- 
sonality: Its Problems and Development”, 
Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon, professor of psy- 
chology and the philosophy of religion at 
Meadville Theological School, has placed 
lucidly before his audience some of the 
explanations which psychology offers for 
certain conditions of the mind. He gave 
practical suggestions of ways in which the 
personality may be developed toward the 
goal one chooses for it. 

The preacher for the week has been 
Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe of Lexington, 
Mass., who preached last Sunday morning 
and gave the chapel talks each morning 
in the meeting-house. Mr. Slocombe also 
conducted a symbolical Communion sery- 
ice early Sunday morning. 

The last hour of each morning has been 
devoted to a conference in Elliott Hall, 
with the members of the committee for the 
week presiding. These included Miss 
Mary F. Gill, Milton, chairman; Mrs. 
Charles BE. St. John, Boston; Mrs. J. M. 
Raymond, Salem; Mrs. Caroline S. Ather- 
ton, Roxbury; Miss Helen B. Choate, West 
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Somerville—all of Massachusetts, and Miss 
Frances W. Wood of Detroit, Mich. Other 
members of the program committee not 
present this week were Miss Clara BE. 
Billings of Cambridge, Mass., who effi- 
ciently handled registrations for the con- 
ference, and Mrs. H. L. Burleson of Los 
Angeles, Calif. The general theme has 
been “Make Channels for the Stream of 
Love”. Under this heading it has been 
possible to consider appropriately the work 
in foreign and home missions which the 
General Alliance sponsors; to learn of the 
numerous social service activities in which 
the branches are engaged either as a whole 
or through their individual members; to 
learn what the church has to hope for 
from its young people, and to get a gen- 
eral view of the particular work of the 
individual branch and the central Alliance 
committee. 

Karel Joseph Haspl of Prague, who will 
complete his work at the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry after doing five 
years’ study in three and a half years, 
gave a vivid account of the work of Dr. 
Norbert F. Capek in Czechoslovakia at a 
meeting presided over by Mrs. St. John, 
chairman of the Alliance’s international 
work; and Mrs. Haspl, who is Dr. Capek’s 
daughter, was equally earnest and inter- 
esting in supplementing his talk. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Haspl sang in their native 
tongue. Mrs. Haspl is also studying for 
the ministry. They are planning to be 
ordained together next May, with an ordi- 
nation sermon by President Earl Morse 
Wilbur of the Pacific School, whom they 
count a warm personal friend. 

Home mission work covered some of the 
well-known activities of the denomination, 
including Proctor Academy, for which 
Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell spoke. 
Mrs. Murdock M. Clark described the work 
of the Children’s Mission to Children and 
Mrs. Lewis A. Elliott the Fruit and Flower 
Mission. Miss Elizabeth Hall of Braintree, 
Mass., told of the work of the Y. P. R. U. 
Considerable benefit was derived from a 
ways and means conference presided over 
by Miss Louise Brown, Alliance treasurer. 
Greetings and good wishes were sent from 
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the banquet table Thursday night across 
the water to Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, newly 
elected Alliance president, who is absent 
for the summer in Europe. 

Dspecial attention was given at the con- 
ference to Evening Alliance groups. An 
informal social program featuring a broad- 
easting number and a spelling match was 
presented Wednesday evening under Eve- 
ning Alliance auspices, an Evening Alli- 
ance president was invited to be toast- 
mistress at the banquet, and a special 
conference was held for members of the 
evening groups, which are made up prin- 
cipally of business and professional women. 
The banquet speakers were Dr. Hutcheon, 
Mr. Slocombe, Miss Hall, “Uncle” Oscar 
Laighton, Mr. Wetherell, and Mrs. H. G. 
Tardy of Oakland, Calif., Alliance director. 
Among the people from a distance here 
for the week were four from California 
and one or more from Kansas, Michigan, 
Missouri, Ohio, Canada, Wisconsin, and 
Washington, D.C. A large proportion were 
new to the Shoals, and a considerable 
number were representatives of Evening 
Alliances. 

The evening lectures included one on 
“The English Parish Church”, given by 
Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., of Dorchester, Mass. 
He has recently returned from England, 
where he made some of the photographs 
used among the slides he showed. An- 
other illustrated lecture was by Rey. 
Arthur Edward Wilson of Grafton, Mass., 
who talked on “The Music and Poetry of 
Birds”, imitating the call and song of 
many birds, and giving some of the poems 
about birds which have been written by 


' well-known writers, including also a poem 


- Democracy”, 


by Mrs. Wilson. The last lecture of the 
week was on “Russia, Religion and 
by Rev. George Lawrence 
Parker of Toledo, Ohio, whose background 
of knowledge was obtained from a three 
years’ pastorate of: the British-American 
Church in St. Petersburg from 1906 to 
1909. Mr. Parker believes in Russia and 
is confident that she has important con- 
tributions to make to the world when 
she has found herself. 

Dr. Hutcheon, speaking first on the 
“Behavioristic Attitude toward Person- 


_ ality”, explained that behavioristic psy- 


chology has arisen from the desire to 
make psychology an exact science like the 
physical sciences. The behaviorist studies 
human emotion through bodily expression. 
Dr. Hutcheon is satisfied that the be- 
haviorist cannot explain human nature, 
and that the mind is something infinitely 
more significant than the behaviorist 
makes it out to be. In discussing ‘The 
Subconscious and Its Conflicts’, Dr. 
Hutcheon analyzed the levels of mental 
life: the focal and marginal consciousness 
and the unconscious or subconscious. He 
paid tribute to the Freudians or neo- 
Freudians, who have eliminated’ the 
extreme Freudian positions and have 
made great contributions to the under- 
standing of mental processes, especially 
the effect upon personality of what is 
stored away in the subconscious part of 
the mind. His third talk was upon “The 
Diseases of Personality”, which, he said, 
are as real as those of the body. They 
involve a disintegration of the harmony 
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which exists in the normal personality 
with its integrated system of psychic 
units. The diseases include alternating 
personalities, psychoneuroses, anxiety, 
hysteria, and conditions which make one 
fail to form character. The secret of a 
happy and successful life is the develop- 
ment of an adequate and synthesizing ego 
or self, which cannot be disintegrated, 
no matter what shock may come to it. 

Dr. Hutcheon also spoke on “The Con- 
trol of Personality” and “Integration of 
Personalities in Society”. The formula 
through which to make the most of one- 
Self is “Differentiation and integration”, 
he said, both in the individual and in 
society. One group is radical and one 
conservative. The radical is so eager for 
differentiation that he will accept it at 
the cost of integration, and the conserva- 
tive is too much absorbed in integration. 
Dr. Hutcheon believes in being a ‘“‘radical- 
conservative”. 

“The liberal churches represent too great 
overbalance of differentiation”, he ex- 
plained. “They are too ready to form in- 
dependent churches, because they differ in 
their speculative beliefs. In unions of 
churches there is death where differentia- 
tion is denied, and life where it ig ad- 
mitted. Where, as in Canada, the churches 
have been brought together, not to a higher 
spiritual level, but have come together for 
financial reasons, union does not augur 
well for the churches united. A union 
where differentiation is openly avowed and 
admitted, means fresh access of life and 
power.” 

Beginning with a discourse Sunday on 
“Ourselves in the Making”, Mr. Slocombe 
has given morning sermons which have 
touched upon some need of many of the 
people who listened. He has used some 
homely subjects, as “Reforming Our 
Neighbors”, “The Hopeful Restlessness of 
To-day” and “The Relation of Human 
Suffering to the Eternal Goodness”, 

Sunday evening Dr. Thomas H. Billings 
of Salem, Mass., told the story of “The 
Founding of a Puritan Church’. He re- 
lated interesting facts on record about the 
organization of his church in Salem, the 
first church of the Congregational order 
to be formed in America, three centuries 
ago. , 

Among entertainment features given 
under direction of Miss Elizabeth M. John- 
son of Milton, Mass., was a group of old 
Scottish and English songs sung by Dr. 
Hutcheon. Mrs. William B. Nichols con- 
ducted the yearly sale for the maintenance 
fund for Star Island, which netted more 
than $400 during the week. 


Hous, L.I.—An Estey organ has been 
purchased for the Liberal Community 
Church through the aid of friends of the 
church, some of them as far away as Port- 
land, Ore. Rey. Edwin Fairley, Rev. S. R. 
Mayer-Oakes, and Dr. John H. Lathrop 
assisted the minister, Rev. Kenneth C. 
Walker, in the service of dedication, Dr, 
Lathrop preaching the sermon. 
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Jeremiah Smith, Jr. 


Not even a child in Hungary who does 
not know who he is, says Dr, Csiki 


“One of the disappointments of my trip 
to America”, said Dr. Gabriel Csiki of 
Budapest at the close of his visit to Bos- 
ton, Mass., in May, “is that I could not 
pay my respects to Jeremiah Smith, Jr., 
of Boston, who is absent in Hurope. My 
people commissioned me informally to 
bring their greetings to him. There is not 
even a child in Hungary who does not 
know who Jeremiah Smith is, and he is 
in the prayers of the whole Hungarian 
nation. 

“Like most European countries, Hun- 
gary had a financial collapse after the 
war and as a result of it. Money depre- 
ciated so much that the Hungarian krone, 
which normally amounted to one-fifth 
of a dollar, was valued at only about 
1/82000th of a dollar following the war. 
Every year the Hungarian budget showed 
an enormous deficit, and the only way to 
stabilize the money and meet the budget 
was to secure a foreign loan. This was 
arranged under the guarantee of the 
League of Nations, which was given the 
control of Hungarian: finances for two 
‘years. 

‘Mr. Jeremiah Smith, a member of the 
First Church in Cambridge, Mass., came 
to Budapest as Commissioner of the 
League of Nations in May, 1924. For two 
years he controlled Hungary financially, 
and without his approval not a cent could 
be expended, even by the King or the 
Government. Such a job generally does 
not make a man very popular, but Mr. 
Smith did his work in such a way that 
he came as near to the hearts of the 
people as any foreigner ever did. For the 
entire period he worked from early morn- 
ing until late at night, and lived as simply 
as any poor Hungarian, because he did not 
feel that it was fitting for him to do 
otherwise when all about him people were 
in need. Mr. Smith had no salary, al- 
though a generous sum was voted him by 
the League of Nations, because such re- 
muneration would have been taken from 
impoverished Hungary. 

“By the end of the two years not only 
was the money stabilized, but the economic 
standing of the country was perhaps the 
best in Europe. While other Europearr 
countries have difficulties, Wall Street is 
ready at any time to make a loan to 
Hungary. Everyone in Hungary knows 
that this is the result of Mr. Smith’s 
efficient work. : 

“When conditions were straightened out 
and Hungary was on its feet financially, 
Mr. Smith, out of the money due him from 
the League of Nations, created scholar- 
ships for Hungarian students in the Ameri- 
can colleges, to draw the two nations 
closer to each other. On behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association, Mr. 
Smith assisted in buying the building 
which is now thg Unitarian Mission 
House and a social and religious center 
for Transylvanian Unitarian refugees in 
Budapest.” 
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After Fifteen Years 


IFTEEN years ago this week that greatest his- 

torical crisis was rapidly taking form. August 3, 
1914, Germany declared war on France. The next 
day, Great Britain declared war on Germany, and 
President Wilson proclaimed United States neu- 
trality. The following week, England and France 
declared war on Austria-Hungary. The world 
tragedy had commenced. Before the guns ceased 
firing, 65,000,000 men had been organized for battle. 
Of this number about one-half had been killed, or 
wounded, or reported missing, or incapacitated by 
disease. At the end of the four years the people of 
Europe were worn out. And thousands and thou- 
sands who had never heard a gun fired suffered from 
financial disaster, pestilence, and famine. Peace 
had come, but political animosities were aroused ; 
and to-day fires of distrust and hate are smoldering. 
Revolution and counter-revolution succeeded each 
other. Strong autocrats rose to power whose ambi- 
tions were, and are, far-reaching. To be sure, an 
anti-war feeling, broad and vehement, has arisen. 
But that feeling of itself does not guarantee cessa- 
tion of armed conflict. 

With Russia powerful, of uncertain destinies; 
with China groping for self-emergence; with India 
a seething caldron; with Italy hoping for the re- 
stored glories of ancestral Rome, war may again 
knock at our doors and ask for our young men. 
1918 saw the combatants ready to let loose instru- 
ments that would annihilate entire populations. 
The years which have followed have seen intensive 
developments in those methods of wholesale de- 
struction, most of which have been kept secret. A 
future war would not be fought out on fields of 
battle, but in productive and industrial centers 
where multitudes of noncombatant women and chil- 
dren would be slaughtered by gas-bombs and pesti- 
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lence carriers, dropped from the sky. Incendi 
bombs would burn entire cities. 

It is not going to be enough to develop an inter- 
national consciousness opposed to war. In view of 
the world unrest, and personal ambitions of power- 
ful, unscrupulous strong-men, more than a con- 


sciousness is going to be necessary to prevent a 


future world horror. The nations must organize, 
definitely, for peace. Of hopeful indication are the 
peace pacts: those of Locarno, and the Kellogg 
Pacts. Some say they are not worth the paper they 
are written on. But those declaimers are few. 
Most observers agree that the pacts are formidable 
weapons—if. we may use the term—for preserving 
the peace of nations.’ Millions have been converted 
to a belief in the uselessness and horror of war. 
The next step is in international organization after 
the character of the League of Nations. On such 
conversion, and following co-operative effort, rests 
the peace of the future. 


This Blatant Age 


I} SHALL probably always have noise with us. 

This seems an unescapable accompaniment to 
a materialistic civilization such as ours. Physical 
existence implies clamor: clamor of wheels; clamor 
of engines; clamor of hammers; clamor of movie- 
tones and radios. It is a strident age; an age when 
radicals raise their voices; when youth shouts to 
be heard; when the high, low, and in-between 
demand, audibly, a place in the sunshine. 

No doubt the tumult and the shouting are neces- 
sary. It is possible that rubber-tired wheels, 
muffled engines, subdued radios, and the silent 
drama would not suit the purpose: would not get 
the job done so quickly, cover space so rapidly, or 
reach the eyes and ears of so many people. Quite 
likely we must accept as a concomitant of twentieth- 
century culture more or less noise. But it is en- 
tirely natural for one to wish to find a secluded spot 
far from the tumult. In fact, it is necessary for the 
sake of the nerves to do so. Hence the value of the 
vacation. The effect of the silence of secluded 
places is amazing, after the clangor, hum, and whir . 
of the crowded quarters. 

There are as many ideas of vacation, almost, as 
of people who take them: to visit, to read, to play, 
to travel. But take our word for it, no vacation 
serves its purpose as well as that one which reso- 
lutely draws a circle about itself and shuts out 
noise. One needs a few silent days to think 
straight, and properly to orient oneself. After all, 
life is a succession of relations: relations to one’s 
family, friends, business, social activities. Too 
much clamor disarranges those relationships; 
hence the need of adjustment through contempla- 
tion. Let the books you intended to read, go; let: 
the business project you intended to develop, wait; 
let the celebrated place you intended to see, go un- 
visited. For once in your life know the refreshing 
influence of silence. Tumult and shouting may be 
part of life; but not all. There still remains the 
“humble and the contrite heart”. 
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Public Worship Revised 


TT NEEDS no second sight to see that religion is 
4 changing its point of view. Emphasis has been 
laid on social activities, on organization, on theo- 
logical controversy, on union of effort. Probably 
these activities will continue. But the swing to-day 
seems to favor a return to public worship, with the 


“sermon occupying the center of the stage. Dr. 
_ Henry Sloan Coffin, president of Union Theological 


Seminary, recognized this change in an article in 
the July issue of The Methodist Quarterly Review. 
But he is by no means the only person who sees the 
sermon again coming into its own. Editors of 
newspapers and magazines, and publishers of 
books, see in the weekly sermon a far-reaching 
popular appeal. From the days of St. Paul and 
Chrysostom, on through the time of Savonarola, 
Luther, and Bossuet, to -Beecher, Brooks, and 
Gordon, the sermon has been recognized as a power- 
ful means of influencing opinion and molding 
character. ; 

Sermon-making and delivery is not a task for a 
weakling, but for a master of composition and 
vocal expression. We are of the opinion that more 
churches should do what some are doing; namely, 
divide the clergy into preachers and organizers, 
thus releasing each to his natural function. One 
who marshals the children into Sunday-school, 
launches church-suppers, organizes a financial cam- 
paign, administers the parish, has neither time nor 
energy to prepare and preach great sermons. But 
the fact remains that character and a persuasive 
voice in the pulpit are mighty incentives to right- 
eousness and a properly ordered state. The way 
to create a state of mind, in this instance, public 
worship, is to make it popular, attach a social pres- 
tige to it. Then empty churches will fill. A com- 
munity or a nation which recognizes the value of 
public worship need have no concern about its 
morals or its prosperity. The declaration of Sena- 
tor George F. Hoar, “There is in my judgment no 
more commanding public duty than attendance at 
church on a Sunday”, holds good for our time, also. 
Methods will come and methods will go, but the 
fundamental function of religion remains that of 
spiritual leadership. 


Cold or Hot 


T IS COMMON enough, nowadays, to liear the 
“~ comment: “Our town has broad-minded orthodox 
churches where doctrines’ are taught similar to 
those in the liberal churches.” One might infer 
from this comment, and others similar to it, that the 
liberal churches no longer have a distinctive mes- 
sage. Like other easy- flowing phrases, these have 
their pleasing echoes, fit in well with the time, and 
convince the unreasoning. They do not, however, 
convince those who are familiar with facts as they 
exist in a number of communities. Theology has 
been generally liberalized in some sections of the 
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country, not in all by any means. Churches of all 
persuasions in some sections are teaching religion 
in modern scientific ways. But in large portions 
of the country there is still no liberal preaching, 
either actual or pretended. And in several com- 
munities where’ one is informed the pulpits have 
mostly been liberalized, the contrary, on examina- 
tion, is found to be lamentably true. Those pulpits 
are liberal chiefly in their proclamations of lib- 
erality. Close examination often fails to reveal 
much definite advance over old formulas. At all 
events the old and new are so shuffled about that 
one questions the genuineness of the professions. 

These “liberal” preachers and congregations re- 
mind one of the man who has placed one foot on the 
gunwale of the boat and keeps the other fast to the 
dock. He hesitates to embark, seeing the water in 
violent commotion. But the boat is drifting away. 
Presently, if he doesn’t decide, he will be precipi- 
tated into the flood. One can’t have his cake and 
eat it, too. One essential to an adventure is the 
necessity of leaving the old moorings. Persons tell 
us that they like the Unitarian religion because it 
is honest. Well, it is a blessed privilege in any 
activity to live an honest life. Wherever there is 
a Unitarian church, there is atleast an honest 
church. Would that the same could be said of all! 

We differ from the Fundamentalist; but we re- 
spect him. There is no camouflage about his the- 
ology. Too many times the “liberal” orthodox is 
neither liberal nor orthodox. 


I know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor hot: 
I would thou wert cold or hot. 


Observe the Law 


ICTOR S. YARROS, writing in The Nation, 

says that before Mr. Hoover’s Commission 
for Law Enforcement can expect to get really defi- 
nite results, it will be necessary to differentiate 
between laws. He explains that few persons vio- 
late laws forbidding murder, arson, forgery, and 
the like; while many violate the prohibition law, the 
general-property-tax law, the customs laws, and 
anti-betting and gambling laws. The law is a 
peculiar institution. In one instance it seems to 
promote the well-being of individuals; in another, 
their discomfort. Perhaps some persons ought to 
be made uncomfortable, but certainly not all who 
suffer from law enforcement. Instances will at 
once oecur to the mind of legal procedures which 
serve the civil issue but not the moral one. And 
no one knows this better than those who administer 
the laws. Some of them are visibly concerned, and 
express their opinions, but can offer no remedy. 
We must have laws; and we must observe them. 
There is no alternative—whether it is a law for- 
bidding murder, or one demanding honesty in esti- 
mating one’s income. Mr. Hoover's commission 
faces a task of great difficulty ; but before it finishes 
its work we look with confidence for better adjust- 
ments all around. 
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Our Book Table 


Mr. Babson’s Trinity 


Storing Up TrRiIPLY RESERVES. By Roger W. 
Babson. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00. 

We came to the reading of this book 
prepared to scoff, but we remained to— 
assume a more reverent attitude. The 
triple reserves are first, property; second, 
physical health; third, spiritual reserves. 
Each is treated in a sensible way. The 
financial chapters seem especially sane and 
valuable. Here is advice about banking, 
building, and budgeting, warnings against 
speculation, and wise words about credit 
and saving. How is this? “A fair part 
of every man’s income should be set apart 
to support some church in his community.” 
Mr. Babson is profitable, too, in his dis- 
cussion of physical health. Among the 
many good rules he lays down, this seems 
to strike a responsive chord: “If you are 
in a rut, get out of it. Go ona trip. Take 
up some hobby. Do something you never 
have done before. Associate with some 
new people. Get diversion.” The third 
section of the book, that on spiritual re- 
serves, is also rewarding. The author is 
orthodox, but in a liberal way. He be- 
lieves in great spiritual powers, available 
through prayer; he believes in love, in the 
family, in monogamy, in character educa- 
tion, in the church. But he has some 
pungent criticisms of the church. He 
doesn’t like eleven o’clock as the time for 
a chureh service. He thinks the average 
religious school does not keep up with the 
times. He thinks most people do not care 
for theology. If a minister were looking 
for a book to inspire a series of practical 
sermons, he could hardly do better than 
to read this one. KE. F. 


The Teaching Game 


LONE VoyacreRS. By Wanda Fraiken Neff. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

Of the novels produced during the 
present season which we have read, this 
one appeals to us most strongly. It has 
life. Its pages are “blood-tinctured with 
a veined humanity’. The reader finds 
himself confronted with the veritable stuff 
of which existence is made. Likewise, it 
is a story essentially American; and it is 
original. It depicts a phase of the Ameri- 
ean scene hitherto left by novelists un- 
explored. Of stories dealing with student 
life in our universities, we have had a 
plenty. It has remained for Mrs. Neff to 
portray the perplexities and difficulties in- 
volved in the existence of faculty mem- 
bers, and those dependent upon them; to 
show how professors, their wives, and 
children live, what are some of their prob- 
lems, hopes, ambitions, fears. In this 
project she has succeeded admirably. Lone 
Voyagers paints a vivid picture of life as 
it is lived in a Mid-Western university 
town, the social conditions there prevail- 
ing, the experiences from day to day of 
the members of the teaching force, heads 
of various departments, and their assist- 


ants, and of those dependent upon them, 
differing widely as to gifts, backgrounds, 
interests, but all partners in the same ad- 
venture, separate cogs in the same educa- 
tional machine. The situation is typical. 
This is what is going on in hundreds of 
institutions of learning all over the Re- 


public—groups of people, refined, culti- 
vated, highly intellectual, searchers for 
truth, yet eternally hindered by the 


burdens imposed by small salaries, limited 
surroundings, the narrowness and stu- 
pidity of illiterate boards of trustees, as 
well as by the elemental demands of 
human nature. Taking as her central 
figures an attractive young teacher mar- 
ried to a professor of literature, highly 
gifted and equally lovable, Mrs. Neff sur- 
rounds them with a throng of personages, 
each typical of its kind. She takes, as it 
were, the roof off house after house in 
Faculty Row at Chippewa University, 
showing how their respective inmates live, 
what are their pleasures, interests, joys, 
and troubles. Some of the experiences 
recorded are humorous, others tragic in 
the extreme. All are moving, treated with 
sympathy and genuine power. The author 


knows whereof she writes, for she herself - 


is not only college-bred but has taught in 
various universities, and is now the wife 
of a Columbia professor. She is to be 
congratulated upon having written what 
is both a novel far above the ordinary and 
a sociological study as significant as it is 
appealing. It deserves to be widely read. 
We wish that every university trustee in 
these United States, in particular, might 
read it and thoroughly digest its contents. 
A.R. A. 


East of Suez 


THE FRINGD OF THH MOSLEM WORLD. By 
Harry A. Franck. New York: The Century 
Jompany. ~ $4.00. 

This is “the tale of a random journey 
by land from Cairo to Constantinople’, 
with many interesting comments made 
along the way, and also much unimportant 
gossip. The author does not believe that 
Zionism will succeed in bringing the Jews 
back to Palestine. “Jews themselves have 
defined Zionism as the desire of all Jews 
to have all other Jews except themselves 
move back to Palestine. To the outsider, 
it looks as if the Zionist movement would 
forever remain what it was in the begin- 
ning—an idealistic rather than a practical 
undertaking. It resembles the sentimental 
refurbishing, by some son of our own West 
who has made a fortune in Wall Street, 
of the old farmhouse where his great- 
grandfather lived—a place to go back to 
on summer vacations, a sentimental refuge 
of the idealistic and pious, a last resort 
for the hard-pressed, the unsuccessful, the 
weaker and poorer and perhaps more 
honest members of the family, but never 
a place in which the more successful of 
the clan will ever be satisfied actually and 
permanently to live.” R. 8. L. 
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A Fresh Field 


My AFRICAN GARDEN. By Sheila Macdonald. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

Mrs. Macdonald went out to Rhodesia 
with her husband in 1907, lost him some 
years later in a tragic death, and then 
found, through the talent of her pen, a 
means of supporting her four children. 
This is her first book to be published in 
America. Whether it is a true transcript 
of the experiences of those first years 
when she, her “Breadwinner’, and her 
twins were building a home in a new land, 
or a somewhat toned-up account of it all— 
one guesses the latter—it is tremendously 
good reading. Sprightly and humorous, 
with never a page where the interest flags, 
it gives a fresh and intimate glimpse into 
a life unfamiliar to Americans. The 
garden upon which she bestows so much 
loving care, and which is visited by sand- 
storms and hailstorms and then again 
blooms in loveliness, serves as a sort of 
base from which she makes excursions 
into the surprising experiences of African 
life, with its native servants, lions, and 
local colony of settlers. All in all, a 
charming and delightful book; and the 
best thing in it is the author herself, whose 
humor is irresistible and whose charming 
personality illumines the narrative. 

F. RB. 8. 


Scandinavia 


Waore It ALL Comms TRUB IN SCANDINAVIA. 
By Olara H. Laughlin. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2.50. 


This travel book is by the author of the 
popular “So You’re Going” series. But 
chis has been written with a difference. 
Two young nieces accompany Miss 
Laughlin on her travels, and the book 
records their impressions, sees Jands and 
peoples through their eyes. It is written 
for young people, who will be delighted 
and instructed. The adult reader, also, 
will find it most interesting. The book 
deals with Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
an itinerary which the author strongly 
advises, as the natural scenery of Seandi- 
havia is then observed as it mounts to its 
climax in grandeur in the mountains, lakes, 
and fiords of Norway. The book furnishes 
u practical guide to objects and places of 
interest of great value to the traveler. But 
it is far more than a guidebook. The 
author and her nieces are charmed with 
the people and delighted with the great 
beauty of Norway and Sweden. They are 
much impressed with the universal kind- 
ness of the people. Their feeling for 
Seandinavia is a mingling of admiration 
for the progressive spirit of the people and 
of delight in their traditions of ancient 
valor and glory. In a casual and intimate 
way, a deal of historical information is 
provided without in the least suggesting 
a textbook. The spirit of the author is 
admirable. She writes with understanding 
and appreciation, and succeeds in impart- 
ing to the reader her own love for the 
people, their history, customs, and aspira- 
tions. The book sheds a kindly light upon 
the Scandinavian peoples and will help 
young and old to a finer spirit of inter- 
national neighborliness. F. J. G. 
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A Japanese Proverb 
ROSE BROOKS 


' David Lee was fifteen years old, and his 


| brother, Bruce, was thirteen and a half. 


“We're old enough to have a job this 
summer, Mums”, begged David one day in 
May, when summer plans were up for 
discussion. 

“Hardly”, said Father, briefly. “It’s a 
good idea’, he added encouragingly, ‘but 
how could you earn your salt? Tell me 
just one way.” 

“Oh, lots of ways!” said David eagerly. 
“Go on a ranch. Aren’t there lots of 
things a boy can do on a ranch?” 

“Are you willing to pitch hay in the 
sun till you’re drowned in sweat?’ asked 
Father bluntly. 

“Well, pitching hay is the hottest work 
there is. Aren’t there lots of cooler and 
more interesting chores? Couldn’t we 
drive the horses around, and weed things 
before the sun’s up and after it goes 
down—oh, all kinds of ways we'd fit in. 


_ And there’d be swimming holes and—’” 


- vight’”, she went on. 


“TI thought so”, said Mother, looking 
despairingly at Father. “Maybe you're 
“Maybe the earth’s 
the best place to bring you to earth, my 
son. But, till you show more signs of 
buckling down to something—anything at 
all—I guess we'll keep the patience job 
in the family and not hand it over to 
strangers.” 

“Think of the money we’d make!” 
David was still unabashed. 

“How?” insisted Father. Sas it 
occurred to you that it would cost the 
ranchers you’re dreaming about a pretty 
penny to feed you and see to your 
laundry? ‘Those little ideas you’ve men- 
tioned wouldn’t offset two days’ board.” 

Throughout the conversation, Bruce had 
kept silent. Bruce usually did keep silent 
to an extraordinary degree, as compared 
to David. Mr. Lee now turned to him. 

“What do you think about it, Bruce?” 
he now asked kindly. 

“T’d like to work”, said Bruce shyly. 
“Only I don’t s’pose there’s anything I 
could do, just as you say. I can’t think 
of things the way Dave can.” There was 
a firm and amazing friendship between 
the two brothers, despite their entire 
dissimilarity. 

“Think of things!” Mother’s tone was 
eloquent. “There never was such a 
thoughtful boy in this world. The little 
things you think of for us all, son.” 

“The little things Bruce thinks of 
aren’t little’, began Father, to be inter- 
rupted by the click of the mail slot in the 
vestibule and by the postman’s departing 
whistle. 

At that moment, no one in the Lee 
family knew that the summer plan dis- 
cussion was at an end and that a magic 
letter had fallen through the slot. 

“Letter from Oregon”, said Bruce, look- 


ing at postmarks as he brought the mail 
to his mother. 

“From Uncle Jack!’ said Mother in 
quick delight as she recognized the writ- 
ing. “Oregon! What in the world is he 
doing in Oregon? Last I knew, he was 
in Japan., I must see, before we go on 
with our summer plans.” 

Uncle Jack Hill was Mother’s only 
brother, and a name to conjure with, to 
David and Bruce. A roamer and a stu- 
dent was Uncle Jack, and whenever he 
turned up on one of his brief and rare 


The Happy World 


The bee is a rover— 
The brown bee is gay; 
To feed on the clover 
He passes this way. 
Brown bee, humming over, 
What is it you say? 
“The world is so happy—so happy 
to-day !” 


The martens have nested 
All under the eaves; 
The field-mice have jested 
And played in the sheaves; 
We have played, too, and rested, 
And none of us grieves, 
All over the wide world, who is it 
that grieves? 


—William Brighty Rands. 


Sentence Sermon 
Thou, O Lord, art our Father. 
—Isa. lait. 16. 


visits, the whole Lee family sat at his 
feet to hear his tales of adventure in far 
countries. 

Now Mother’s eyes read quickly to the 
last page. 

“Mercy! Listen to this!” 

Aloud she read: “I’ve taken a forest 
ranger’s job in these Oregon mountains 
for this summer, possibly longer. It’s a 
free, fine life in the open, and leaves me 
plenty of time to put in shape the work 
I’ve been doing in Japan. I’ve decided 
there can be no finer place in the world 
for two boys to spend a vacation than here 
in my cabin with me. Send David and 
Bruce to me the day school closes, and I’ll 
send them back in September three inches 
taller apiece and six shades browner. 
They’re old enough to cross the country 
alone. And they’d be a godsend. There’s 
lots of hard work in a ranger’s life. I'll 
make them earn their salt.” 

“Hurrah!” shouted David. 

Bruce said nothing, but his brown eyes 
shone like stars. 

“Tf they only could”, 
looking at Father. 

“They can. They’re as good as gone”, 
said Father, looking at Mother. “You 
said yourself the patience job should not 


began Mother, 


667 
go outside the family. Here’s your 
answer. Leave it to Jack. He under: 


stands boys just as well as he does his 
precious geological specimens he traipses 
the world over to get.” 

So it happened that a month later, a 
tall, lean ranger whirred up in an old 
flivver to the general store in Mitchell, 
Ore., there to await the arrival of the 
motor-stage from the nearest railroad 
station, fifty miles away. 

Yes, there came the stage now, whizzing 
down the last grade, and on the front 
seat were two boys, who, two minutes 
later, were jumping over the wheel. 

“We're here, Uncle Jack, we’re here!’ 
greeted David. 

“Great of you to have us”, said Bruce 
shyly, shaking this wonderful Uncle Jack 
by the hand. 

“Ts this your flivver, Uncle Jack? Do 
we climb right in and start for your 
cabin?” David jumped in as he spoke, 
eager to be off. 

“Where’s your baggage?” asked Uncle 
Jack, laughing. 

But Bruce had got the two bulging 
duffel-bags and the one suitcase off the 
stage. 

“Oh, I forgot!” apologized David, and 
would have jumped out to help, had not 
Bruce and Uncle Jack, between them, 
already stowed things in the flivver. 

July and August sped on magic wings 
for the trio in the ranger’s cabin. 

Household chores were appointed by 
Uncle Jack, and no escapes permitted. If 
David was lured from the washing of 
breakfast dishes by a strange bird’s call, 
it was strictly understood that Bruce was 
on no account to finish the job for him. 
Twice David had returned to the cabin 
after a joyous two-hour interval in the 
forest, during which chores had been com- 
pletely forgotten, to find a note pinned to 
the door of an empty cabin: 

“Have dinner ready for us at one, sharp. 
Baked potatoes, biscuits, ham and éggs, and 
see that you burn nothing. Don’t leave the 
cabin till we return. UNCLH JACK.” 


“Why didn’t they wait for me?’ sput- 
tered David, on the occasion of the first 


note. “Bet they’ve ridden up to the fire 
look-out’s! Just where I wanted to go 
most!” 


Mad and rebellious, David looked in the 
barn which stabled not only the flivver 
but the three wiry mountain horses which 
took them over glorious trails where no 
flivver, however hardy, could adventure. 
Yes, two horses were gone. Only Brownie, 
his own mount, looked placidly over his 
stall at him. ‘T’ll ride after them!” fumed 
David, and crumpled the note in his hand. 
“Not burn dinner, indeed!” 

But David didn’t ride after them. In 
some way, the silent barn, the silent en- 
circling forest compelled him to turn his 
steps back to the silent cabin, and there 
he finished the breakfast dishes job, and 
there he got dinner, as Uncle Jack’s note 
had instructed. 

“He said one, sharp’, muttered David, 
in a last rebellion. “I’ll have it on the 
table at one. Not my fault if they’re 
late.” “4 

But Uncle Jack and Bruce were not 

(Continued on page 671) 
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“I Never Before Understood What is Going on Here” 


Said a minister who preached at Proctor Academy Chapel— 
Gifts to fund from individuals and organiza- 
tions—and more needed 


VERYONE who has built a house knows 

that construction details are important. 
One must have not only a perspective of 
the entire building but working plans 
showing the dimensions of every part. 

When a sum of money is to be built up 
out of separate contributions, a similar 
pre-analysis is necessary. Gifts will vary 
in amount according to the ability of in- 
terested friends. The total will rest upon 
a small number of relatively large con- 
tributions, while numerous smaller gifts 
clothe the cause with evidence of good 
will. All are needed and all are gratefully 
appreciated. 

Contributions already received for the 
Proctor Academy Advancement Fund have 
conformed closely to the proportion antici- 
pated. Broadly classified, fifty gifts have 
ranged from $100 to $5,000, averaging 
slightly less than $500, and 430 gifts rang- 
ing from $1 to $50, averaging slightly less 
than $15. To attain the modest objective 
of $112,000, there are needed 150 addi- 
tional gifts of the former class and 1,000 
of the latter. 

One of our ministers recently preached 
at the little Unitarian Church, which is 
the center of Proctor Academy life. “I 
never before understood’, he said in a 
later conversation, “what is going on here 
at Proctor. There was no way that I 
could. But the work the school is doing 
could not fail to interest and win support 
from our fellowship if it were realized.” 

With a reorganized Board of Trustees, 
including Dr. Maxwell Savage as presi- 
dent, Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Dr. George F. 
Patterson, and Rev. Earl C. Davis, and 
with Carl B. Wetherell as headmaster, 
Proctor is being re-created. Such men and 
women, to name but a few, as Dr. Sydney 
Snow, Dr. F. R. Griffin, President Wallace 
W. Atwood, Prof. Paul R. Hanus, Percy 
W. Gardner, Miss Anna M. Bancroft, 
Henry D. Sharpe, Isaac Sprague, and Miss 
Luey Lowell, commend, out of personal 
knowledge, the school and its appeal for 
this Advancement Fund. 

An individual appeal from any one of 
these would guarantee the merit of the 
cause. Their united endorsement is suffi- 
cient to convince any liberal that the 
effort in which they are participating is 
worthy of his personal support. The trus- 
tees feel that the expense of campaign or- 
ganization throughout the churches would 
not be justified in view of the modest sum 
sought. It is obviously impossible for 
them to see personally all who, knowing 
the facts, would contribute. Charged 
with the responsibility for conducting this 
educational ageney of our fellowship, they 
rely upon the understanding and confidence 
of friends to make unnecessary the per- 
sonal solicitation which, if made, would un- 
questionably result in the early completion 
of the Advancement Fund. 

Contributions are gratefully acknowl- 
edged from the following givers, in addi- 
tion to names already published (addresses 
are in Massachusetts unless otherwise 
noted) : 


Miss Grace Tainter, New York; Miss 
Alice P. Tapley, Boston; Mrs. J. F. Thomp- 
son, New York; Mrs. James Thompson, 
Worcester; Dr. Louisa P. Tingley, Boston ; 
Miss Bessie Tolman, Watertown; Mrs. 
Edith S. Tornquist, Winchendon; Charles 
H. Traiser, Readville; Mrs. John C. Trefts, 
New York; Y. H. Tromp, Washington; 
Mrs. D. G. Tucker, Brookfield; Mrs. R. S. 
Tucker, New Jersey; Mrs. John F. Tyler, 
Boston; Mrs. H. 8. Upson, California ; 
Mrs. Fred Varker, Texas; Irving L. Vogel, 
New York; Mrs. Elizabeth H. Volkmann, 
Boston; Mrs. Helen C. Vose, Rhode Is- 
land; Miss Faustina Wade, Woburn; Eliot 
Wadsworth, Boston; Miss A. B. Walker, 
Maine; Mrs. George W. Walker, Vineyard 
Haven; Miss Hanna Wardwell, California ; 


C.. E. Ware, Fitchburg; Mrs. <A. D. 
Warner, Sr., Delaware; Mrs. Mary IL. 
Washburn, Boston; Mrs. Charles W. 


Wason, Ohio; Mrs. C. W. Watson, Utah; 
Miss M. S. Watson, Vermont; Miss Stella 
C. Webster, New Hampshire; Miss A. 
Lora Weis, Dorchester; Miss Mary Weld, 
Jamaica Plain; Miss B. G. Wetherbee, 
Boston; Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Weth- 
erell, Cambridge; Mrs. J. W. Wheeler, 
Chestnut Hill; Miss C. P. Whitaker, Rhode 
Island; Harold P. Whitcomb, Dorchester 
Center; Mr. and Mrs. Thomas M. White, 
West Roxbury; Mrs. Elisha M. Whitney, 
Winchendon; Dr. and Mrs. Frank S. C. 
Wicks, Indiana; George Wigglesworth, 
Boston; Miss Ruth Willcockson, Wiscon- 
sin; Albert Williams, New York; Annie BH. 
Williams, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Arthur Wil- 
liams, Brookline; Mrs. Boylston L. Wil- 


liams, Wellesley; Helen R. Williams, 
Canton; Henry M. Williams, Boston; 
Mrs. J. Bertram Williams, Cambridge; 
Miss S. Williams, New York; Mrs. 8. 


H. Williams, Milford; Miss Susan Wil- 
liams, Roxbury; Thomas S. Williams, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. William C. Williams, 
Dedham; Mrs. C. C. Willis, New Jersey; 
Miss Emily Williston, Cambridge; Miss 


Lucy B. Willson, Salem; Mrs. Alfred 
Winsor, Brookline; Mrs. Wisner, West 
Newton; James H. Wolfe, Utah; Miss 


Grace A. Wood, Cambridge; Dr. Nathaniel 
K. Wood, Boston; Mrs. John Woodall, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. Frederick Woel, New 
Jersey; Charles E. Worrick, Athol; Miss 
E. W. Wright, Washington; Eleanora 
Zwissler, Pennsylvania. 

The following Alliance branches have 
eontributed: Bolton, Mass.; Brattleboro, 
Vt.; Third Congregational, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Channing, Newton, Mass.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Denver, Colo.; Dover, N.H.; 
Duxbury, Mass.; Melrose, Mass.; Provi- 
dence, R.I.; Brattleboro, Vt.; Grafton, 
Mass.; Hopedale, Mass.; Hyde Park, 
Mass.; Junior, Charlestown, N.H.; Kings- 
ton, Mass.; Westford, Mass.; Leicester, 
Mass.; Middleboro, Mass.; Neponset, 
Mass.; Passaic, N.J.; Petersham, Mass.; 
Attleboro, Mass.; Winchendon, Mass.; 
Portland, Ore.; New Bedford, Mass.; 
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Portsmouth, N.H.; Walpole, N.H. The 


Church School, Concord, N.H., the West- 
ford Y. P. R. U., Westford, Mass., and 
the Worcester Conference have also made 
gifts. 


To Get at the Truth of the 
Southern Textile Situation 


Several inquiries have come from min- 
isters to the office of the Department of 
Social Relations asking for information in 
regard to the textile situation in the 
South. The Department has not made any 
investigation of the situation on its own 
account, but has compiled below, with the 
assistance of Dr. James Myers, Industrial 
Secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches, the following list of books and 
magazine articles which give a fairly 
comprehensive picture of the present 
situation: 


Books 


PauL BLANSHARD, New Republic, New 
York: “Labor in the Southern Cotton 
Mills.” 

Alex. Hillman, 80 Hast 11th Street, New 
York: “Southern Mill Hills—Lois 
MacDonald.” 


Magazine Articles 


Christian Century, April 24, 1929: “The 
Southern Mountaineer Gets Mad.” 
New Republic, May 8, 1929, Louis Srarx: 

“The Meaning of the Textile Strike,” 

Nation, Paut Biansuarp, April 24, 1929: 
“Communism in the Southern Cotton 
Mills.” 

Nation, May 8, 1929, Paun BLANSHARD: 
“One Hundred Per Cent. Americans on 
Strike.” 

Federal Council of Churches, 105 BE. 22d 
Street, New York, May 18, 1929: In- 
formation Service. 

Life and Labor Bulletin, 311 South Ash- 
land Boulevard, Chicago, April, 1929, 
M. Linpsay: “Rayon Mills and Old 
Line Americans.” 

Virginia Quarterly Review, April, 1927, 
Broapus Mircueti: “Fleshpots in the 
South.” (If not found in public 
libraries, may be obtained from Uni- 
versity of Virginia; price, seventy- 
five cents per copy.) 

R. C. D. 


Services at Blackstone, Mass. 


Services will be held in the old meeting- 
house in Chestnut Hill, Blackstone, Mass., 
August 18, in charge of Rev. Charles J. 
Staples, and August 25, in charge of Rev. 
Roy B. Wintersteen. The services are 
sponsored by the Worcester Conference. 
Chestnut Hill may be reached one mile 
east of Millville, Mass., on the Providence 
and Worcester road, or four miles south 
of Mendon, Mass. 


Parish Secretary at New Bedford 


Mrs. William H. Thayer has been ap- 
pointed parish secretary for the First Uni- 
tarian Congregational Church in New Bed- 
ford, Mass. She is a member of the church 
and has served as a teacher in the church 
school for several years. 
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‘Minnesota Young People at Hanska 
Have Substantial, Stimulating Program 


Federation officially represented at Shoals conference 


ROM Underwood, St. Cloud, St. Paul, 

Minneapolis, Hanska, and a dozen 
other towns in Minnesota, where there 
are no Unitarian éhurehes, delegates 
gathered for the sixth annual summer 
conference of the Minnesota Federation 
of Unitarian Young People, held June 
12-17, at Hanska. 

Much anxiety had been caused the day 
previous to the opening of the conference 
on account of a severe tornado which 
swept through southern Minnesota and 
threatened to deposit the tents and build- 
ings at Hanska in Madelia, fourteen miles 
away. Many of the people in the territory 


which was swept by the storm, were kept. 


from attending the conference on account 


of the damage done to farm buildings 


and crops. 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, Dr. 
Dexter, Rev. Raymond B. Bragg of Hvan- 


ston, Ill., and Waitstill H. Sharp were the’ 


speakers at the conference. 


with a talk on “The Modern Church in 
the Modern Community”, in which he said 
that the church to-day has four main 
functions in the community: (1) To serve 


as a sanctuary for the purpose of recog- 


nizing, reviving, and welcoming values; 
(2) to serve as a school, a source, and a 


storehouse of the great religious expres-. 


sions of the past; (8) to serve as a center 


of ethical influence; and (4) to serve as 
Tn} 
these functions a church can be of dis 
tinct and unique value to the community. 
to supplement the educational process of, 


a kindly critic of the social order. 


the community. We in America believe 
in education because we feel that we owe 


to our children the right to understand. 
the world they live in, and that we owe 


our children to the community as decent 
citizens. We expect of education three 
things: (1) The knowledge of one method, 
at least, of earning a living; (2) a body 


of logic to use in unknown situations; a 


set of interests to give us a hobby outside 
our own field of endeavor. 
the church is a necessary part of our edu- 
cational system, and must function in the 
four ways given above. 

Later in the week, Mr. Sharp gave a 
stirring address on the need of a new 
world view to take the place of the old 
nationalistic “100 per cent.” patriotism. 

The five-o’clock talks on the hilltop and 


at the lake facing the setting sun were: 


given by Mr. Bragg. In a most sym- 
pathetic and understanding way, and 
with a most searching comprehension of 
the problems that young people face, Mr. 
Bragg dealt with the problems of living 
purposefully, of moral values, of happi- 
ness, and of making a personal religion 
for oneself. Realizing the need for change, 
but at the same time pleading for a saner 
attitude toward the good things of the 
past, Mr. Bragg talked with the young 
people about some of these major problems 
of life. 

Considering the main theme of “Reli- 


— 


For all of this, . 


gion and the Social Order’, Dr. Dexter 
dealt first with the background of social 
activity of the church, then with three 
major phases of the social order of to-day 
which face the modern church—the 
family, the economic order, and world 
peace—and then outlined the task which 
the church must meet if it is to continue 
as a social force in the future. Speaking 
on the subject “Hthics and Hconomics”, 
Dr. Dexter said that religion and reli- 
gious leaders need a more adequate knowl- 
edge of industrial problems; that the 
church constituency must have this knowl- 
edge also; and that they must get from 
the church the inspiration to use this 
knowledge. 

“The function 


of the church in the 


‘ economic realm’, said Dr. Dexter, “is to 
Robert C.: 


educate and inform its constituency of 
the worth of the human soul and to make 
plain that what affects the economic life 


, of the individual also affects the spiritual 
Mr. Sharp opened the lecture program, 


life’. ‘More emotional fervor”, he said, 
“ig needed to go with our intellectual 
advance’. 

Dr. Snow spoke on the meaning of God, 
worship, service, and religion, and also 
preached the morning sermon Sunday. 
“The only place to look for God’, said Dr. 
Snow, “is right where we are. Social 
customs are the only basis for God. Hyo- 
lution only describes a process, but still 
leaves many unanswered problems. The 
only position we can take is that of the 
agnostic—study the facts in ourselves.” 
People believe in God because they are 
taught to at first; because later in life 
they think out such a belief; and because 
of their need to know that what they do 
is of permanent work. ‘All accomplish- 
ments have risen from this need”, Dr. 
Snow declared. “Whether we give this 
urge a name is not important, but we 
must have this creative need that spurs 
us to high achievement.” 

Dr. Amandus H. Norman, minister of 
the Hanska church, gave a long-promised 
story of the myth of Baldur, the Norse 
god. The usual social evening Saturday 
evening was modified on account of the 


‘death of one of the Hanska parishioners. 


On Sunday, about three hundred people 
drove in for the day for the midsummer 
festival. Friday afternoon a new feature 
of the conference was added when the 
delegates went in a body to the lake shore 
for baseball and swimming, and the after- 
noon talk was given on the lake shore, 
with a picnic supper following. The usual 
candlelight services were held at the close 
of the day’s programme. 

At the business session of the Minnesota 
Federation, Mercedes Nelson of Minne- 
apolis was elected president; John Gron- 
ner, Jr., of Underwood, vice-president ; 
Doris Haugen of Hanska, treasurer; New- 
ton E. Lincoln of St. Paul, secretary 
pro tem. 

John Gronner, Jr., was chosen as a dele- 
gate to the Isles of Shoals meetings the 
following week, and Mercedes Nelson was 
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also present at the meetings at the invyi- 
tation of the Y. P. R. U. This was the 
first time that the Federation has been 
represented officially at the Shoals meet- 
ings. The sum of $100 was voted toward 
the expenses of the delegate to the Shoals 
and $150 appropriated toward the build- 
ing of the new kitchen on the Kaffee 
Stova. N.E.L. 
[Note: The publication of this account has 
been belated because the first manuscript ad- 


dressed to THH RNGISTER was lost in the mails 
and another had to be prepared by the writer.] 


Southern California Alliance 


Holds Meeting at Long Beach 


Short addresses were given by Rey. 
Oliver J. Fairfield, Rev. Francis Watry, 
Rey. Julia Budlong, Rev. Frederick L. 
Carrier, Universalist clergyman of Santa 
Ana, Calif., and Rev. Howard B. Bard at 
the summer meeting of the Associate Alli- 
ance of Southern California, held at Bixby 
Park, Long Beach, Calif., June 29. Repre- 
sentatives were present from Hollywood, 
Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Po- 
mona, Santa Ana, and San Diego. Rey. 
Thomas P. Byrnes of the First Unitarian 
Church in Long Beach welcomed the dele- 
gates, and the president of the Associate 
Alliance, Mrs. John HA. Faulk of Los 
Angeles, presided. 

A conference of Alliance branches under 
the auspices of the Associate Alliance is to 
be held at Pomona in October, and the 
annual meeting of the Associate Alliance 
will take place in Santa Barbara in 
February, 1930. 


Unity House Sold 


Unity House at 7 Park Square, Boston, 
Mass., where the national headquarters of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League were form- 
erly housed, has been sold to the Pieroni 
Building Trust of Boston, which plans to 
operate a restaurant on the lower floors 
and continue renting the upper floors for 
offices and bachelors’ quarters. 

The building was owned by the New 
England Division of the League, a small 
holding corporation distinct from the 
League itself, formed in 1920 to own and 
operate it as a club house for League mem- 
bers and for the accommodation of the 
headquarters offices. These offices were 
on the third floor, which, since the re- 
moval of League headquarters to 16 Beacon 
Street, has been rented to various business 
and professional tenants. 


To Winchendon, September 1 


Rey. Elbridge Stoneham will assume the 
pastorate of the Church of the Unity in 
Winchendon, Mass., September 1. Since 
the resignation of Dr. Alfred Free in 
February, until July 1 the pulpit was-oc- 
cupied by supplies. Dr. Free, who had 
served this church for more than eighteen 
years, was made minister emeritus. 


Resigns at Stow, Mass. 


Rey. Alva J. Shaller has resigned the 
pastorate of the First Parish Unitarian 
Church in Stow, Mass. 
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TRUTH 
can not perish and 
the LAW of 


righteousness can 
NOT 
be repealed 


Unity Players and Singers 
Enjoy Success at Montclair 


The various departments of Unity 
Church in Montclair, N.J., reported a year 
of progress at the recent annual meeting. 
Rey. Edgar Swan Wiers, who was re- 
engaged at an increased salary for the 
coming year, showed motion pictures of 
some of the church activities—the com- 
munity nursery school, the Strollers, and 
the Washington pilgrimage. 

The latest organizations in the church 
life to assume community importance have 
been Unity Players and Unity Singers, 
both of which are amateur organizations, 
but of a very high order of excellence, and 
both of which enlist people of many 
different churches. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Prof. Robert MacDougall; sec- 
retary, Miss Dorothea M. Marston; treas- 
urer, Douglas S. Studdiford; historian, 
Miss M. Louise Watts; trustees to serve 
three years, Mrs. Harold C. Stoker, Edgar 
A. Bates, George H. Gray. 


Two Typographical Errors 


THe REGISTER of July 25 contained two 
obvious typographical errors. In the edi- 
torial “Quakers and Ourselves”, the word 
“reverses” was incorrectly printed for the 
final word of the following sentence: “The 
world is very slow to do the thing which 
it reveres.” At the end of the letter, 
“Better the Day, Better the Issue!’’ from 
John R. Kirk, the proper word in the edi- 
torial note is “Missouri”, not “Mission”, 
for the statement that “Professor Kirk is 
president emeritus of Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College’. 


Redecorating at Kennebunk, Me. 


The First Parish Unitarian Church in 
Kennebunk, Maine, remained open through- 
out July, with record congregations at the 
services. During August and September, 
the interior of the church edifice will be 
redecorated and the old designs restored. 
Dr. John W. Day is the minister. 


HARRISBURG, PA.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the recently organized Unitarian 
Chureh, C. M. Sawyer, Walter HE. Sever- 
ance, and Mrs. Robert J. Peters were 
eiected to the Board of Trustees. Serv- 
ices at the Pythian Castle, 225 State 
Street, closed June 16, and will be resumed 


in the autumn with Rey. William A. 
Vrooman of Wilmington, Del. in the 
pulpit. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C SP O R Yi 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressive- 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Church. It conducts preach- 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 
and the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of its activities on behalf of 
the free faith. 


Headquarters 


SrxTpHnN Bracon STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Autumn quarter begins September 30, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools, and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and sociai service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches, 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, etc. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, re- 
spectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Curtis W. Reeskz, D.D., Present 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1848 . Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Curerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Lyman V. Rur_epa@gs, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address 


MISS ANNIE M. FILOON, 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 


33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Tory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


THE criristian 


Vacation UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week Ends and Summer Vacation for Young Men at 
Very Low Cost. Information—48 Boylston St., Boston 
Tel., HUB. 1122 
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Meadville Fund 


Large number of givers to UCrothers 
Memorial—Cleveland contributors 


Acknowledgments are made by the 
Meadville Theological School to the Fund, 
which has been completed, as follows: 


To the Crothers Memorial 


Subscribers in the First Parish in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to the Crothers Memorial 
Fund—Miss Marian S. Abbot, Mrs. Charles 
W. Adams, Mrs. HE. P. Adams, Miss Annie 
L. Aldrich (Brookline, Mass.), Miss Mary 
L. Allen, Hon. Charles Almy, Charles 
Almy, Jr., Miss Mary Almy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward A. Andrews, Miss Agnes Gordon 
Balch, Mrs. J. J. Baldwin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert M. Barnes, Herbert H. Bates and 
Family, Mr. and Mrs. Gregory P. Baxter, 
Mrs. J. H. Beale, Mrs. J. K. Berry, Mrs. 
N. Henry Black, Walter L. Boyden, George 
G. Bradford, Miss Lucy M. Bradley, 
Arthur G. Brooks, Mrs. John Graham 
Brooks, Sumner A. Brooks, Mrs. J. O. 
Bullard, Miss Ida M. Cannon, Dr. and Mrs. 
W. B. Cannon, Miss Anna B. Chapman, 
Miss Annie B. Chapman, Mrs. BH. M. 
Chesley, Arthur M. Comey, Major William 
M. Connor, Mrs. Hdgar Crocker, Mrs. 
Charles F. Cushman, Miss Edith S. Cush- 
ing, Miss Celina L. Dresser (Brookline, 
Mass.), Mrs. E. B. Drew, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter F. Earle, Miss Marian C. Eliot, 
Miss Octavia B. Emery, Prof. Ephraim 
Emerton, Mrs. Joseph D. Estabrook, Miss 
Rena Hstabrook, Prof. William W. Fenn, 
Mrs. Kuno Francke, Mrs. Harry Ganz, 
Stanley S. Ganz, Mrs. C. W. Gerould, 
Richard P. Gerould, Mrs. C. 8S. Gifford 
(Boston, Mass.), Miss Cynthia Griffin, 
Miss Dorothy Q. Hale, Miss Hllen Hale, 
Mrs. Matthew Hale, Mrs. Frank S. Har- 
low, Mrs. Francis B. Harrington, Misses 
Helen and Agnes #. Harvie, Miss Alice B. 
Hayden, Miss Emily H. Hayward, Truman 
D. Hayes, Mrs. Alfred Hewins, Charles 
S. Hopkinson (Boston, Mass.), Miss Leslie 
W. Hopkinson, Mrs. A. M. Howe, Miss 
Katharine McPherson Howe, Miss Jane B. 
Hunnewell (Boston, Mass.), Mrs. Abbie B. 
Hunt, Edward Ingraham, Mrs. P. T. Jack- 
son, Jr., Misses Dorothy B. and Margaret 
H. Jones (Brookline, Mass.), Mrs. Hugh 
F¥. Kendall, Prof. Lowell Kennedy, Miss 
Mabel H. Kidder, Mrs. Charles L. Kingsley, 
Parker HE. Marean, Miss George M. 
Marsters, Edward F. McClennen, Mrs. 
Helen Ware Myrick, Nathaniel C. Nash, 
Jr., Mrs. Nathaniel C. Nash, Sr., Miss 
Abbie Nichols, Arthur B. Nichols, Mrs. 
E. H. Nichols, Henry A. Nichols, J. T. G. 
Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. Atherton Noyes, 
Miss Penelope B. Noyes, Misses Harriet 
L. and Louisa P. Parker, Miss Caroline 
BH. Peabody, Prof. Francis G. Peabody, 
Miss Alice A. Pear, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Piper, Mrs. 8S. K. A. Porter, Mr. and Mrs. 


J. T. Pugh, Miss Miriam Putnam, Dr. and 


Mrs. W. A. Putnam, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Seaton Rand, Miss Louisa B. Richards, 
Miss Alice I. Robertson, Prof. Fred N. 
Robinson, John C. Runkle, Miss Carolyn 
H. Saunders, Francis W. Sever, Philip L. 
Sharples, Mrs. Bertha Sibley, Mrs. Walter 
Silz, Mrs. Charles P. Smith, Miss Elizabeth 
H. Smith, Livingston Stebbins, Mrs. 
William Stone, Mrs. Charles W. Taintor 
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(Boston, Mass.), Mr. and Mrs. Giles 
Taintor, J. G. Thorp, Hon. Robert Wal- 
cott, Mrs. George Whiting, Mrs. J. Bert- 
ram Williams, Miss Emily Williston, Henry 
J. Winslow, R. C. Withington. (Chicago, 
Ill.), Mr. and Mrs. M. R. Wolfard, Miss 
Grace A. Wood, Cyrus Woodman, Miss 
Margaret C. Wyman. 


From the Cleveland Church 


Contributors from the First Unitarian 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio—Judge George 
S. Addams, Mr. and Mrs. P. W. Alling, 
Miss Lucy Barkwill, Mrs. B. P. Bole, Mrs. 
Amos Burt, Mrs. F. H. Goff, Mrs. N. T. 
Harrington, F. H. Haserot, H. S. Hersy, 
H. H. Johnson, The Misses Myrta and 
Jessie Jones, H. S. Janes, Charles W. Ken- 
nedy, H. V. Korner, Robert A. Kummer, 
Rey. and Mrs. Dilworth Lupton, Earle 
Martin, W. F. Maurer, Mr. and Mrs. John 
G. Oliver, Miss Vienna M. Race, Miss 
Julia W. Sawyer, Mrs. Ella A. Stevens, 
Mrs. James Storer, Miss Selma Sullivan, 
Miss Alice S. Tyler, Mrs. Henry S. Upson, 
Mrs. Henry W. White, Odell Wilson, 
Women’s Alliance. 


Other Contributors 


Cambridge, Mass., First Church; Mrs. 
Thomas M. Dillingham, Santa Barbara, 
Calif.; Fitchburg, Mass., First Parish; 
H. A. B. Club, Church of the Messiah, 
Montreal, Canada; Mrs. Jennie Harrison, 
South Boston, Mass.; Robert MacDougall, 
Montclair, N.J.; Rev. F. M. Marsh, South 
Boston, Mass.; Edward F. McClennen, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Unity Church, Mont- 
clair, N.J.; J. Carlton Nichols, South Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Miss Olga H. Pavlick, South 
Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Frederick D. Stack- 
pole, Boston, Mass. ; Unity Club, South Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Wall, 
South Boston, Mass.; C. M. Witsch, Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Weston, Mass., First Parish ; 
Women’s Alliance, South Boston. 


Personals 


Rey. and Mrs. Stephen G. Palmer of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Windsor, Vt., 
have announced the marriage of their 
daughter, Elsie Gertrude to Francis Lloyd 
Gaines. ‘The ceremony was performed 
July 28 by the bride’s father at their home 
in Windsor. The bride was graduated this 
June from Antioch College, and the groom 
is employed at the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N.Y. 


Andrew Newell Wyeth, father of N. 
Converse Wyeth, the artist, died at his 
home in Needham, Mass., July 29, in his 
seventy-sixth year. He was a member of 
the First Parish Unitarian Church in 
Needham, and the son is also a Unitarian. 


The calendar of the Unitarian Christian 
Church in Melbourne, Australia, extends 
congratulations to “Mrs. Allman, the oldest 
Unitarian in Australia, who celebrated her 
ninety-seventh birthday in good health 
and spirits on June 7”. 


New Beprorp, MAss.—‘A new view of 
one of New Bedford’s most beautiful 
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churches, the First Unitarian, at Highth 
and Union Streets’, appeared in the 
rotogravure section of the July 14 issue 
of The New Bedford Standard. 


A Japanese Proverb 
(Continued from page 667) 


late. At ten minutes before one, they 
galloped to the door, stabled their horses, 
scrubbed their hands and faces, and sat 
down to a dinner which met Uncle Jack’s 
hearty approval. When Bruce first came 
in, he looked a little unhappy, but he was 
so hungry that he soon forgot everything 
except how good dinner tasted. Not a 
word was said about unfinished breakfast 
dishes. 

“Sorry you weren’t with us”, said Uncle 
Jack. ‘We rode to the fire look-out’s.” 

Just as David thought. 

“We have to ride up again in a couple 
of weeks. Hope you’ll be along.” 

“Lot of improvements I want to make”, 
said David, casually. “I’m going to open 
a trail to those crags, so we can climb up 
and see the sunsets, and another trail 
down to the waterfall, where we take our 
showers, and I’m going to make a lot of 
bird-houses and—” 

Uncle Jack’s laughter cut him short. 
“Bird-houses in these forests, my lad! The 
trees would laugh at you, and so would 
the birds. Trails? We don’t need ’em. 
You get your mind on chopping firewood 
and doing your chores, and some day, 
when you’ve come to earth, I’ll teach you 
a Japanese proverb, which you’d best re- 
member all your days.” 

“Does Bruce know it?” demanded David. 

“He does, but he doesn’t know that he 
knows it. Bruce was born knowing it. 
But you’re a smart boy, David, and you 
can learn it.” 

True to his word, Uncle Jack, after the 
finest summer in the world, sent the boys 
home, three inches taller apiece, six shades 
browner. 

“That’s not the biggest change”, said 
Father to Mother, the first night after 
their two manly sons were sound asleep. 
“David's different, from the foundations 
up. I knew it, the first half-hour. Now 
how did Jack turn the trick?’ 

Mother picked up the letter which had 
come that morning from Uncle Jack. “I 
wish I never had to send them back”, she 
read softly. “One is just as fine as the 
other, now that David has learned his 
Japanese proverb. Don’t ask him what it 
is, just take my word that he has learned 
it. We all three want to be rangers to- 
gether again next summer, and many sum- 
mers. May I have your lads part of every 
year? They’re finer than all the geology 
specimens in Christendom.” 

‘Tf only I knew that proverb”, sighed 
Mother. 

‘Don’t ask David”, reminded Father. 
“Let Jack work his Japanese magic in his 
own way. You couldn’t ask for better 
results.” 

So they never asked. But, in case you 
want to learn it, and remember it, your- 
self, that magic Japanese proverb is this: 
Better do one act quickly than talk about 
a hundred for a day. 

[All rights reserved] 
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His left thumb, which was shot away, 
is doing nicely.—Chattanooga News. 


It’s strange how fast mail-trucks drive 
when they pass you on the street, and how 
long it takes a check to reach you.—Life. 


Tammas: “Mon, these lower taxi fares 
will make a serious deeference tae us. 
We'll no be able to save sae much by 
walkin’.”—Montreal Star. 


If you are planning an auto tour this 
year, get a large road map. It will tell 
you everything you want to know, except 
how to fold it up again Life. 


The crash was heard by Mr. Sherwood, 
who rushed to the scene to find his favor- 
ite tree a victim of aunts, which had eaten 
the trunk in two.— Valparaiso (Ind.) paper. 


Mabelle was a poetess, 
But she married a plumber man; 
“More cash in the pipes of a plumber’, 
She says, “than in the pipes of Pan.” 
—Florida Times-Union. 


Passenger: ‘And do you think the 
motor car means the extinction of the 
horse?” Motorist: “Oh, no, provided the 
horse gets out of the way in time!” 

—Stray Stories. 


“Dae ye ken that your hens come ower 
into ma garden?” “I thought they must 
be daein’? that.” “Whit mak’s ye think 
sae?” “Because they never come back.” 

—Border Cities Star. 


‘ity ambulance surgeon called to city 
ambulance surgeon at seven o’clock this 
morning to treat a man who smashed a 
nose after practically demolishing his car 
by ramming it in the rear end while in a 
drowsy condition after driving all night 
from New Hampshire in broad daylight on 
Fairfield avenue.—Brideport Post. 


Advertisers (as they have just been pro- 
claiming themselves in their convention at 
Newcastle) are incorrigible optimists; but 
few of them can have had their expecta- 
tions fulfilled so exactly “au pied de la 
lettre” as the Stockton gentleman who dis- 
tributed a concoction called “Codliverinus” 
which purported to “put the necessary 
bloom on live stock for show and sale”. 
His slogan was “A trial is all we ask’. 
He got one—and six months for false 
pretenses.—Manchester Guardian. 


The English village postman who is re- 
ported to have shot—with a German 
revolver—the lion which escaped from a 
traveling circus in Dorsetshire has, accord- 
ing to one newspaper account of the affair, 
uttered some remarkable words. “It is 
very rarely”, he is reported to have said, 
“that I am called upon to deal with such 
an emergency’. The suggestion in the re- 
mark that things of the kind do sometimes 
happen to him is startling. Can it be that 
we have been mistaken all along in our 
conception of the life of the rural letter- 
earrier as one of almost ideal placidity? 
inquires The Manchester Guardian. The 
lionkiller added: “But I suppose it all 
comes in the day’s work of a village post- 
man.” There is a spirit in those words 
that compels admiration. It is an enviable 
quality to be able to take things—even 
lions—as they come. 


The Christian Register 


THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 
Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


i eee following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. ‘ 
HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Kate card furnished on request. 


“HILLSIDE,” AT WOODSTOCK, Vermont, Box 
184. Guests accommodated by the season or 
for shorter periods. Rates $3 and $4 per day. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
PRHSTON, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants ; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
Not open on Saturday. Not open in August. 
Special care given to our New England guests. 
CAPITOL 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Book length; all sub- 
jects. Especially Southern Reconstruction stories. 
Circular free. Meador Publishing Co., 27 Beach 
St., Boston, Mass. 
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*#* Church Decorations 
Harry Hayman Cochrane 
Mural Artist and Church Decorator 


581 Boylston Street - - Boston, Mass. 
Studio at Monmouth, Me. 
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When the Church Begins to “Settle” 
Things, It Has Gone By, by Rewmend H. 


Palmer 658 
When EMR et chie Attacked ‘Boston 
Unitarians, by Granville Hicks 659 
A Liberalizing Movement in Sone bs 
Oswald E. Helsing : - 660 
What Religion Means to Active Selentioes 
VI, Richard C. Cabot, sain te: by ~ 
Edward H. Cotton i : - 661 
Alliance Has Purposeful ee With 
Large Attendance at eed by Jessie E. 
Donahue : 662 
“I Never Before Understood What Is Going 
On Here” . 668 
Minnesota tounge People ae Haein weve : 
Substantial, Stimulating. Program . 669 
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Books . 666 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. June to Septem- 
ber, union services with First Church in Boston, 
Visiting ministers of distinction will preach. 
Chorus of men’s voices: Sunday at 11 A.M., 
Morning Prayer, with sermon. by Rev. George 
A. Mark, Somerville, Mass. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H..Taft director of Religious Eduea- 
tion. There are no services during July and 
August. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, 
way). Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.30 a.m., Standard 
time. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. will preach 
August 18. Summer visitors welcome. 


BURDETT COLLEGE ) 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Seoretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. - 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 2 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


“AMONG THE HILLS” 
ANDOVER - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Ideal for a Restful Vacation 


Prices reasonable. Food of very best 


Week-end Parties a Specialty 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address, 


just east of Broad-' 
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